THE   STAR-SPANGLED    MANNER
mention it as an example both of the diversity of his
interests and the inherent melancholy of his mind,
I saw many proofs of that melancholy - in his dis-
cussion of men and Sooks, in his observations on the
state of England, in his entire attitude towards the
female members of the earth's inhabitants. Indeed,
as soon as I met him, I felt that over his face there
was cast the same shadow that lurked on the face of
Edgar Allan Poe, who wrote:
4I was not indeed ignorant of the flowers nor the
vine, but the cypress and the hemlock overshadowed
me night and day/
Few things are more boring than abstract, dis-
cussions of movie aesthetics. I was constantly being
forced to listen to them in Hollywood. A man like
Von Sternberg was vital and absorbing, but the
rest. , , . One director would tell you that he saw
everything in angles, and that he was about to
produce the perfect film of the mechanistic life.
Another director would tell you that he saw every-
thing in ^clouds and that he was going to eliminate
from the'screen all those harsh lines which, according
to him, were the curse of Art. As a rule, these things
interested me not at all. I would far rather have
learnt the one exciting thing about them - i.e. how
many dollars they received a week, and how, in the
name of reason, they had been able to persuade any-
body that they were worth it.
But Charlie Chaplin told me something which did,
at least, explain wHy Ms films have always so far
greater a degree of unity than the films of other men.
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